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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Philosophy of the Practical: Economic and Ethic. Benedetto Ceooe. 

Translated by Douglas Ainslie. London: Macmillan and Company. 

1913. Pp. xxxvii + 591. 

The translator's preface gives a brief statement of " the basis on which 
rests the Philosophy of the Spirit, without attempting to do anything 
more than to give its general outline. The reader should imagine himself 
standing, like bold Pizarro, on his ' peak of Darien,' surveying at a great 
distance the vast outline of a New World, which yet is as old as Asia. The 
Spirit is Reality, it is the whole of Reality, and it has two forms : the theo- 
retic and the practical activities. Beyond or outside these there are no 
other forms of any kind. The theoretic activity has two forms, the in- 
tuitive and individual, and the intellectual or knowledge of the universal: 
the first of these produces images and is known as ^Esthetic, the second 
concepts and is known as Logic. The first of these activities is altogether 
independent, self-sufficient, autonomous: the second, on the other hand, 
has need of the first, ere it can exist. Their relation is therefore that of 
double degree. The practical activity is the will, which is thought in ac- 
tivity, and this also has two forms, the economic or utilitarian, and the 
ethical or moral, the first autonomous and individual, the second uni- 
versal, and this latter depends upon the first for its existence, in a manner 
analogous to Logic and to ^Esthetic. With the theoretic activity, man 
understands the universe, with the practical, he changes it. There are no 
grades or degrees of the Spirit beyond these. All other forms are either 
without activity, or they are verbal variants of the above, or they are a 
mixture of these four in different proportions. Thus the Philosophy of 
the Spirit is divided into JEsthetic, Logic, and Philosophy of the Practical 
(Economic and Ethic). In these it is complete, and embraces the whole 
of human activity" (pp. xvi-xviii). 

Mr. Ainslie has now translated two parts of this comprehensive work, 
and intimates that shortly he will complete the task by presenting us with 
a translation of the logic. He brings to his task an unbounded apprecia- 
tion of his author. "What most impresses in the Crocean thought is its 
profundity, its clarity, and its completeness, — totus teres atque rotundus. 
Croce, indeed, alone of the brilliant army of philosophers and critics 
arisen in the new century, has found a complete formula for his thought, 
complete, that is, at a certain stage; for, as he says, the relative nature 
of all systems is apparent to all who have studied philosophy. He alone 
has defined and allocated the activities of the human spirit; he alone has 
plumbed and charted its ocean in all its depth and breadth. A system! 
The word will sound a mere tinkling of cymbals to many still aground in 
the abstract superficialities of nineteenth-century scepticism; but they 
are altogether mistaken. To construct a system is like building a house; 
it requires a good architect to build a good house, and where it is required 
to build a great palace it requires a great genius to build it successfully. 
Michael Angelo built the Vatican . . . Benedetto Croce has built the Phi- 
losophy of the Spirit" (pp. xv-xvi). 
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The readers of this Journal are all familiar with the fact that Croce 
is an Hegelian, who, however, follows Hegel in a very independent man- 
ner. Ainslie has characterized the relation between Croce and Hegel 
thus : " To clear away the debris of Hegel, his false conception of art and 
of religion, to demonstrate his erroneous application of his own great 
discovery of the dialectic to pseudo-concepts, and thus to reveal it in its 
full splendor, has been one of the most valuable of Croce's inestimable 
contributions to critical thought" (pp. xii-xiii). 

The "Philosophy of the Practical," which, as its subtitle implies, is 
both an economics and an ethics, treats these subjects, however, by what 
the author is pleased to call the philosophical method. What is not ob- 
tained and endorsed by this method is not worthy of incorporation in any 
philosophical treatise. What this philosophical method is we are told un- 
ambiguously. " The philosophical method demands complete abstraction 
from empirical data and from their classes, and a withdrawal into the 
recesses of the consciousness, in order to fix upon it alone the eye of the 
mind" (p. 9). The same thought is put more picturesquely in a particu- 
lar case : " IS. Tizio wishes at this moment to go to bed and Caio to take 
a moonlight walk, bed and walk are the affairs of Tizio and of Caio ; for 
the philosopher there is no Tizio, no Caio, but man in universal; there is 
neither bed nor moon, but pleasure and the good " (p. 208) . 

The work is too comprehensive to admit of either satisfactory sum- 
marization or criticism in such a review as this. Any adequate discus- 
sion of the principles on which the philosophy of Croce rests would re- 
quire many pages, and any detailed quotations, taken apart from the con- 
text, might give a misrepresentation of the author's views. 

There seems to be some likelihood that Croce is going to be much read 
and discussed for some time in philosophical circles and in semi-philo- 
sophical epicycles. I have been told that last spring, before the war, his 
star was in the ascendant at Oxford, having taken the place lately occu- 
pied by Bergson's. If this be true, I suppose we shall all have to familiar- 
ize ourselves with Croce; for there are philosophical authors one must 
read because others are reading them, as well as authors one must read 
because they are independently valuable. Whether Croce belongs to the 
first class alone or whether he belongs to both classes, is a question that 
different readers will answer differently. Up to date the reviewer has not 
succeeded in working himself up to the pitch of enthusiasm shown by the 
translator. Perhaps the extravagant claims made by the translator in the 
preface brought about a reaction. The reviewer must confess that he 
finds Croce quite frequently unilluminating, and his dogmatism more try- 
ing than Hegel's. Hegel had some excuse for his dogmatism in the very 
dogmatic character of his times; and, besides, the dogmatism of the 
master is always more tolerable than that of a disciple. But as already 
indicated Croce is a very independent disciple. His independence is so 
great that the reader should be warned against expecting to find in him 
an easy guide to Hegel's philosophy. Mr. Ainslie, on the contrary, would 
lead the reader to be very sanguine in the matter. " Hegel is an author 
most deeply stimulative and suggestive, but any beginner is well to take 
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advantage of all possible aid in the difficult study. To bring this thought 
of Hegel within the focus of the ordinary mind has never been an easy 
task (I know of no one else who has successfully accomplished it) " 
(p. xii). Now whatever may be said for Croce's "What Is Living and 
What is Dead of the Philosophy of Hegel," which Mr. Ainslie says has 
" enormously aided a just comprehension " of Hegel, I venture to think 
that the volume before us will not serve very successfully as a guide to 
Hegel. It is too bad to feel called upon to throw cold water upon any 
hopes that the translator may have aroused. 

The translation does not always have the smoothness one has a right 
to expect of a translation from the Italian and especially from Croce. 
One example of what I have in mind must suffice : " He [every poet] 
knows that it [a poem] is in reality a primitive intuition-expression, in 
which all is determined and nothing is determined, and what has been al- 
ready intuified is already expressed, and what will afterwards be expressed 
will only afterwards be intuified" (p. 78). There are some rather per- 
plexing typographical errors, e. g., " Action is the act of one event, is the 
act of the whole" (p. 78), where the comma should have preceded the 
word "event." Is " opportunely " (p. 128) a misprint or a barbarism? 

The publishers have given us an unusually handsome volume ; but any 
one who may have occasion to consult the work will wish that an index 
had been supplied. 

Evander Bradley McGilvary. 
University op Wisconsin. 

Report of the Committee on the Academic Status of Psychology, Decem- 
ber, 1914. Printed by the Committee of the American Psychological 
Association (Professors Warren, Dewey, and Judd). Pp. 27. 
In consequence of the difficulties that have impeded the systematic 
development of psychological courses in American colleges, this committee 
attempted to study the academic status of that subject in 165 colleges and 
universities. The report contains a discussion based on the results of 
questionnaires sent to department administrators and others, and other 
data derived from an examination of published departmental announce- 
ments. 

The inquiry deals with the academic and administrative relation of 
psychology to other departments of instruction; the length, content, aim, 
method, and place in the curriculum of the introductory courses; the 
number, nature, and coordination of advanced courses; laboratory equip- 
ment and maintenance; the number of students; the character, adequacy, 
and assignment of the teaching staff ; and various general topics concerning 
the aim of courses, special courses, relation between graduate and under- 
graduate work. 

The report submits various recommendations based on this preliminary 
inquiry. It is believed that in the determination of courses the psycho- 
logical staff should enjoy as much autonomy as is accorded to philosophy, 
education, or biology. The question is raised of the possibility of more 
cooperation among various departments. Where the undergraduate cur- 
riculum is largely prescribed it is believed that a first course in psychology 



